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such aids should be used for religious instruction and all aids continue to be owned by
public authorities. The child benefit theory had won the day over heated opposition.
By this time most people were ready to gloss over the question of separation of church
and state which had agitated Americans for some 300 years in order to get the benefits
of massive federal support for education. This issue was not finally decided by any
means, but a major breakthrough was made from which there would be greater and
greater difficulty in turning back.
Innovation had become a byword among critics of educational practices in the
public schools, so Title III enabled the federal government to establish "supplementary
educational centers and services" that would enable ambitious school systems that
wanted to try new practices to bypass the established state and university systems.
Title IV provided federal funds to support educational research, demonstration, and
training by universities, by private profit-making research organizations, and by indi-
viduals. Again these research and development centers and demonstration laboratories
were viewed as ways to go around the established state organizations and educational
institutions. To mollify the states somewhat, Title V gave them funds to strengthen
their departments of education.
All through the bill were provisions that no federal official could exercise control
over the educational program. What this meant when federal officials could decide
what grants to make and what not to make in Titles III, IV, and V, and when religious
schools could receive federal funds directly from the Office of Education even if state
policy prohibited the use of such state funds for such purposes, was a fine distinction
that could make a great difference. As so often happened, the process of moderniza-
tion was promoted at the cost of compromise with traditional forces. Centralization
and science were promoted at the risk of slowing down secularization.
Despite the objections to the passage of the bill and the ambiguities raised by its
administration, the decade of the 1960s can be viewed as a significant watershed in the
history of American education. In a word, the United States was modernizing its
federal role in national education. A century after the federal government enunciated
the principle in the Morrill Act that the government should promote national develop-
ment through aid to higher education, and a century after it established a fairly forlorn
shadow of what other governments had built into their national ministries of education,
the United States finally enunciated the- practice, if not the principle, that the national
welfare depended upon massive support from the federal government. Within a decade
the federal support to education jumped to 10 billion dollars a year, not much when
compared with other agencies of the federal government, but massive when compared
with the relatively few millions spent prior to the 1960s. So a bill that started out to
provide something for all interested groups may be looked back upon as a symbol that
the United States government was not only belatedly modernizing its education by
centralizing support, but perhpas as a sign of the opening of the postmodern era when
basic research and applied knowledge in the educational field would become one of
the most powerful formative elements in the creation and very survival of a worldwide
civilization.